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English Language 
Courses 



December ’97 

Conversation (eight levels) $190 

TOEFL Preparation $190 

Writing for the CELDT $235 

Registration Fee (non-refundable) $15 

Days: Monday to Friday 

Time: 10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. (40 hours) 

Dates: December 1 to December 12 

Registration, payment and placement test in person 
before November 26, Monday to Friday 3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 

Payment by certified cheque or money order payable to 
Concordia University, or Visa/MasterCard/dcbit card. 

Cash and personal cheques are not accepted. 

Call Now: 848-3608 / 3609 / 3614 
1600 St. Catherine West 
Montreal, Quebec H3H 2S7 
Guy-Concordia Metro, exit Guy 



Ü! Concordia 



Centre for 
Continuing 
Education 



Real education for the real world 






Montreal's Original^ 



Ufo Stylo without glasses 

'1totoiKh"UmrbaxmiPRKla& 

Myopia • Astigmatism - Hyperopia 
Contact lens discomfort 

LASER ULTRAVISION INSTITUTE 

for careers in »ho Armed Forcos, pilots, RCMP 
air Iroffic controllers, firemen, police, athletics. 

Medical Director 

Dr. Marvin L. Kwitko 

Post Chairman, Advisory Committed on the 
Exdmef Laser, far Hoallh and Welfare Canada. 

5591, Câto-des-Neiges, MH, Qc, Canoda 
1(514)735-1 133 1-800-20LASER 



Avez- vous lu le 



an 



cette semaine? 



Coiffure Pierre 

1435 Bleuty North of Ste-Catlierine 844-1837 




Latest hairstyles for men 




THE GATEWAY 



TO LEARNING 



DELF/DALF 

Diplôme d’études en langue française (DELF) 

Diplôme approfondi de langue française (DALF) 
délivrés par/gmnted by 

le ministère de l’Éducation nationale (France) 

Ram one or both of these modem diplomas internationally recognized as a measurement 
of your functional know-how in French communication. 

The National Examination Centre for Canada (McGill University) will be offering on 
December 1 through 4 the DELF, 1" degré (1st Level -Units Al - A4) and die Qualifying 
Examination for the DALF examination. The DELF, 1" degré, covers basic competencies 
in French and attests that the holder is able to communicate both orally and in writing in 
normal everyday situations. Candidates should have had at least 100 hours of instruction 
prior to taking the 1st unit (A 1 ) . The DALF Qualifying Examination is given to candidates 
who wish to take the DALF without having to write the DFFL examination. The DALF may 
be used as proof of competency in French for admission into French universities. 
Exam dates, costs and times 
DELF 1" degré 

• 1 December, 16:30- Unit A1 $30.00 

• 2 December, 16:30 - Unit A2 $30.00 

• 3 December, 16:30 - Unit A3 $.30.00 

• 4 December, 16:30 - Unit A4 $30.00 

DALF-qualifying examination 
4 December, 16:30 - Examen de contrôle $80.00 

Information sessions on these examinations will be held at 
760 Sherbrooke St. W. Room 312 on 

18 November 1997: 17:00-18:00 

19 November 1997: 12:00-13:30 

For more information or to register, call or visit the Department of languages and 
Translation (Tel: 398-6160) on or before 5pm of Wednesday 26 November 1997. All 
candidates must present a photo identification in die form of a passport and a birth 
certificate giving the place and date of birth. 

McGill Centre for 



CONTINUING 



EDUCATION 



advertising: 

398-6790 



Brutopio 

Brew Pub x 

• IM-HOUSE BREWERY • 

on E «lîc vCJac au 

BREWS ^ Æ 

ruxtr&umn 



Shuffleboard • Darts 

HAPPY 20 e °3 c P n tS 
HOUR $3.50 



^f',00 -8 \ OÛ 

Always at least 
12different beers on tap! 

Live entertainment 
Thursday-Saturday 

1219 crescent 
Tel: 393-9277 



Avez-vous lu le 



cette semaine? 



OPTOMETRIST! 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 for 1) 

• Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 
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and also Jm 
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Sunday, Monday, ïïiesda^qhdj 
front 10pm/6 12qm. 



1420 Peel st., 2 doors abovefSl^CatherinffllST) 
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“Traditional Judaism is a patriarchal system 
where women are secondary to men." 



Really? 

MTC lakes great pleasure in inviting you to a challenging and thought provoking seminar 

THE STATUS Of WOMEN IN TORAH 
IN LIÇHT Of THE KABBALAH 

2-part lecture series and discussion with Rabbi Moisbe New 
Monday, November 17 & Monday, November 24 

(A women-led panel discussion will follow the November 24th lecture) 

7:45 pm 

AAontreal Torah Center, Decarie Square, 6900 Decarie Blvd., Suite 217 



Couvert $5 per lecture 



For more information pleose call: 739-0770 



Refreshments 



EBBS 
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The Short, Fat, One 

by Jay McCoy Eared Man w 






by Jay McCoy 

A dopt warbling pitch of 
William.S. Burroughs. So my 
story begins, or pretends to 
begin, with me thinking, “this is not 
an interview, but an aphorism on 
the ABSURDITY of writing about in- 
terviewing musicians.” Someone 
once said something like “writing 
about music is like dancing about 
sculpture,” or something like that. 

Ogre have quite self-consciously 
put on a newly recorded tape of 
themselves to accompany our 
ruminations on subjects and topics 
offered by me as sacrificial seals to 
the bludgeoning deconstructive 
minds of Ogre. (1 am as guilty of the 
needless slaughter of the white fluff 
covered pups of ideas as they, for I 
have knowingly asked these loaded 
questions.) The recorded Ogre pro- 
vides ambience to our discussion, 
and becomes symbolic of the futil- 
ity of ambient music as a passive 
genre. It inspires ruptures of activ- 
ity in the seamless progression of 
questions and answers: spontane- 
ous dancing provided by Dave and 
the interruption of the appropriated 
(cf. stolen) voice of a CBC I)J. 

Ambient music is your 
fridge. Howard Stern is 
also ambient music for 
offices. 
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I am as uncomfortable with the 
word ambient as they are. Ogre are 
not elevator music. Or your fridge. 

A short genre discussion reveals that 
ambient can mean a plethora of 
things, some of which they are, 
many of which they refuse to be. 
They refuse to be labeled as such, 
because for Ogre, the ideal listener 
is an active one, ideally one who can 
participate in the trip they create. 

A short fat man with 
an ear for a head. 

Ambience seems to imply a 
passivity or indeed a non-listen- 
ing. Yet if you were to look for an 
Ogre CD, it would likely lead you 
to either the ambient bin or the 
musique actuelle bin, depending 
on the store. Of course 
your search would be as /CZ- 
futile as ambient music as (/ g 
a genre - like the genre, M 
the disc doesn't really ex- ^ 
ist (yet). Arg, I'm harping ffisgz 
on about ambient. Maybe 
because it’s a point of ref- 
erence, albeit negative. 

Sexy, They’re 
Naked! They Are. 
Really. 

Ogre is the tendency 
of Phillip Clarke to play 
keyboards and knobs, |l[| 
Dave Bennett to play gui- 
tar, four-track, short wave 
radio, theromen 
and knobs and 
Eddy Cola to 
n play percussion 

B (and with his 

knob, no wait, 

I'm kidding) 

Ogre is the mu 
m sical equivalent 

w of porn: done 

by people who 

editorial: get too much, 

D-J 9 MM directed at peo 

Overusing: . . 

i),mc,?)o pie who get too 

ij.jmJw little with the in- 

tention of making them 
want to do it them- 
b.ctisbocbat selves. Did I mention 
that they’re talented 
with their instruments, 



professionally trained no \ 
less? And they like experi- ' 

mentation. (1 never thought t 

of doing it like that, hey, I Jj 
should try that!) A success- ICL, 

ful Ogre gig is one 

that inspires you to do 
your own thing. J 

Fucking Best ® 

British Trip Hop. (lies, 
all lies) 

Ogre aren’t just an ersatz 
sexual panacea. They are also a 
committed group of musical an- 
archists, for whom the metaphor 
of blurring the lines between gen- 
res works mainly in the segways 
between “groove and noise." The 
grooves are sometimes dub heavy, 






Ogre’s 

Ideal 

y • jl _ ^ bandwagon, depending on 

J^XS LdlCr your perspective. Words are 

our bane and our liveli- 
hood. Experimental, says 

froSt fifr phil holds ,hc 

* 1 1 s negative con- 

ÇW U/T** (/Ê4Û no V* tion of 

f * something 




covertly: 

Cmlly Harris-McLeod 



sometimes “organic” drum & 
bass, sometimes based around Af- 
rican, Latin or Brazilian beats, 
sometimes just fukt. The noise bits 
are, well, abstract, comprised of pre- 



taped material, abstract guitar 
echos, rustling and muttering per- 
cussion, Phil’s processed chants, 
raves and mumbles and short wave 
radio. Sometimes the noisy bits are 
also the groovy bits. Or vice versa. 

Three Easy Steps To- 
wards World Anarchy. 

In the role of musical anar- 
chists, they also have a 3 Easy Step 
Plan for World Anarchy: 

(1) Lie through your teeth 
j. (2) Let people discover the 
\ Truth According to Ogre 
J (3) When the world accepts 
[ the Truth, give up the three 
step plan. 

Who needs plans when the 
world is a utopia? Which leads 
us nicely to improvisation: 
Ogre are strictly and self-con- 
sciously improv oriented, noth- 
ing is planned as such, it just 
happens. For Phil and Eddy, 
who have played together in 
Jazz Pharmacy almost con- 
stantly, this effort. is a con- 
scious one, and helps them to 
break from the idiosyncrasies 
of that band. All three members 
of Ogre agree that the improv 
pushes their musical abilities 
and creative juices more than 
a structured situation does. 

Less nature! More 
technology! More 
Concrete! More Pet- 
als! (Pedals?) 

In the structure of the inter- 
view I threw a couple of loaded 
- words at Ogre: experimental 
and technology. These words 
are bandied about like seal pups 
by music journalists, hoping to 
catch some musician red-handed. 
What was an innocent bit of blood 
shed becomes a leg trap or a 
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The McGill Daily's special Busi- 
ness Issue is coming out soon! If 
you're interested in helping out, 

, stop by the Daily office, B03 in i 
m Shatner. We won't bite. V*» 



that didn’t 
work out, but also the positive 
one of pushing the boundaries of 
tradition. Technology could be 
any musical instrument, but usu- 
ally indicates samplers, knobs and 
other electronic paraphernalia. 
New technology makes 
expcrimentalism easier on some 
levels. However the link between 
technology and experimenting is 
not absolute - the experimental is 
also in the combination of ideas, au- 
dience participation and perception 
and also in the temporal confines 
of improv. Which is to say, that de- 
spite being technophiles, no one in 
Ogre relies on the technology to 
produce an experimental aesthetic. 

I gotta get a fucking 
chopstick! 

All of this might sound to the ini- 
tiated like the recombinant hooey 
of illbient New Yorker DJ Spooky, 
but if you had to lump Ogre into a 
record bin, die musique actuelle bin 
would be more appropriate. Be- 
sides Bill Laswell has pretty much 
comandeered the ambient-dub- 
world music bin. Musique actuelle, 
despite the Montréal english media 
ignorance, is a thriving phenom- 
enon in Montréal, and Ogre might 
well fit into it as a younger con- 
tingent. Where Derome, Lucier, 
Labrosse & company come from 
jazz and folk roots, Ogre come from 
noise, Zappa-esque and techno 
backgrounds. 

New and refreshing, 
Drink Ogre 

Hyperbole and panegyrics aside, 
the advertisement that will sell 
Ogre’s Three Easy Step Plan towards 
World Anarchy is participation in 
their shows. Check ‘em out when 
they play next! 



The McGill Daily 
would like to retract the 
headline “Democracy De- 
nied” which appeared in 
the Thursday September 
4 Culture Issue. The arti- 
cle concerned the re- 
placement of the execu- 
tive council pf the Asso- 
ciation des Etudiants de 
l’Ecole des Sciences de la 
Gestion (ÀeESG) at 

TTrvA»ï 



the headline may have 
been misleading and re- 



ets the error, 



M c Gill Dally 
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Continuity, paradox and a mission 

An interview with Nicholas de Lange, writer and historian 



by Paul Reeve 



"The Jews have gone through bis- 
tor)' believing that they had a mis- 
sion for humanity, which is a pretty 
grandiose idea for a very small, 
powerless, scattered sort of people. 
They had an idea that they had... 
certain moral values that would he 
good for other people to learn 
about. " 

■Nicholas cle Lange 

What I find hardest to under- 
stand, talking to Nicholas de Linge, 
editor of the recent llustrated His- 
tory of the Jewish People, is how 
anyone today, living in the age of 
Derrida and Plan 9 Prom Outer 
Space, Douglas Coupland and 
Ronald McDonald, not to mention 
Last Timor and Nicaragua, could 
feel like the bearer of any sort of a 
mission. 

Missions, for 
me, are the sort of 
thing carried out 
by movie spies 
penetrating into 
enemy territory. 

But maybe I worry 
too much about 
the smiling, ergo- 
nomic, user- 
friendly spirit sell- 
ing me both my 
socks and my salva- 
tion on every cor- 
ner, and I overesti- 
mate its power. 

Then again, I 
also have a really 
hard time with the 
idea of history. I 
don’t think I’m 
alone in this: like 
many others I've 
known, I never 
grew up with any 
real sense of ethnic 
or national back- 
ground, and I was 
raised without reli- 
gion. I don't know 
how it would feel 
to read a two-thou- 
sand year old text 
and know that my 
blood runs, in 
some meaningful way, with die ech- 
oes of that of its author. And while 
my everyday gestures are doubt- 
lessly rich with the movements of a 
past as deep as anyone’s, my rituals 
give me no explicit connection to 
any history. 

This sort of identification, 
though, is the stock-in-trade of the 
cultural historian. The Illustrated 
History of de Lange and co. is, in 
part, about bringing out the threads 
that run through the millennia of 



Jewish history into the present. De 
Lange writes, in his introduction, 
“History is a story, and the story' of 
the Jewish people is unbroken, even 
by the most dramatic 
interruptions.. .it is the task of the 
historian to discern the continuity 
amid the change.’’ 

He spoke of how contemporary 
culture affects howjews live and see 
themselves. “I think religion, for 
example, is not what it used to be," 
he continues. “It’s pointless to pre- 
tend that people in die 2 1st century 
are going to be religious in the way 
that they were in the 19th century, 
or in the 16th century. It maybe that 
Judaism needs to find other ways 
of expressing itself, not in tradi- 
tional religious terms.” 

“Very large numbers, perhaps 
the majority, of Jews today find it 



difficult to think of themselves as 
religious in traditional terms. But 
that doesn’t make any difference to 
the message I’ve been talking about, 
the message of human responsibil- 
ity, of care for the weaker members 
of society, of believing in human 
values. That is something which can 
exist independently of religion, and 
I think that there is no problem at 
all in continuing those moral beliefs, 
even for people who don’t believe 
in God. And you know, believing in 



God is very difficult after 
Auschwitz." 

When you take away the philo- 
sophical and cultural ties built on a 
set of common religious ideas and 
rituals, what can hold together a 
group so disparate as Jews across 
the world and the millennia? 1 ask 
him about it. This is when he springs 
the “mission” on me, carefully not- 
ing diat he doesn’t want to sound 
pompous. “I regard Christianity as 
one of the great success stories for 
the Jewish message. Through the 
Christian church [it] has convinced 
a whole lot of people about these 
ideas, about die sanctity of human 
life, and about the need to take care 
of the weakest members of society, 
and so these are basic old human 
Jewish values that have reached hu- 
manity through the Christian 
church and 
also 
through Is- 
lam.” I’d be 
tempted to 
question 
whether 
this “suc- 
cess story” 
has really 
been a suc- 
cess, as far 
as that 
moral mes- 
sage goes. 
The history 
of Christian- 
ity and its 
churches is 
filled with 
stories of in- 
tolerance; it 
can surely 
be fairly ar- 
gued that 
where 
Christianity 
has been 
most domi- 
nant, anti- 
Semitism 
has been all 
the more 
powerful a 
presence. 
An odd face for the morally well- 
bred child to present to a venerable 
parent, to say the least. 

1 ask whether a sense of collec- 
tive purpose still informs the Jew- 
ish people, even now. “1 think it 
does. And I think, you see, it’s one 
of the reasons why paradoxically, 
Jews in the 19th century were at the 
forefront of completely opposed 
movements, like the sort of finan- 
cial entrepreneurism and bourgeois 
life in the big cities that were grow- 
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ing up in die 19th century, and at 
the same time diey were leaders of 
the sort of revolutionary move- 
ments that were trying to tear all 
that down. And you can say well this 
is an incredible paradox...” This only 
seems to be a paradox, though, 
when you believe that a complex, 
broadly defined group of people 
ought to act in some predictable 
and consistent way. Far from being 



a paradox, die contradiction of such 
expectations is something I would 
think only natural. 1 begin to sus- 
pect that he is too determined to 
see a consistent pattern where there 
doesn’t need to be one. 

He also says, in his introduction, 
that “the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple is constantly being rewritten" 
and that “the most significant dif- 
ferences are due to the changing 
needs of the dmes.” 

1 ask him if there is a particular 
reason why one of these revisions 
needs to be made now. “Well, you 
know that the most important 
events in recent history concerning 
the Jews are the Nazi genocide and 
then the establishment of the state 
of Israel coming close on its heels," 
he says. “But a lot’s been written 
about Israel, and quite a lot’s been 
written about the events of the Nazi 
genocide." 

However, these happenings have 
loomed too close, according to De 
Lange, to really be looked at as his- 
tory. “When the actual human sto- 
ries are so anguished and so alive, 
you can’t simply take a cold look at 
it. As we get 50 years later, 60 years 
later, two, three generations after- 
wards, you can just begin to start 
taking stock of what’s really hap- 
pened." 

The imagination falters at the 
sort of accounting it would take to 
make the Holocaust recede, even 
after most of its survivors have died. 
But the complex form of a much 
longer history looms above the 
memory of even such a gigantic trag- 
edy. 

1 ask him about Israel. Once 
again, his great sense of purpose is 
apparent: “The state of Israel has to 
be what the Jews have always been 
called on to be, a light to lighten the 
nations. If it’s not that, it’s not a Jew- 
ish state in anv recognizable sense. 



Personally, I believe the state of Is- 
rael has already done a great deal, 
it’s been a beacon in lots of ways... 
and some of them have not been 
very publicized. A lot of Vietnamese 
boat people have been taken to Is- 
rael... A lot of good’s been done in 
ways that haven’t been trumpeted 
forth." I feel as though he’s gloss- 
ing over a lot of very complicated 
problems with a broad characteri- 
zation. The Israeli state has 
been responsible for some 
terrible violence, as well, 
since ils creation. 

So I ask him: has Israel, 
as a state, come into con- 
flict with the message he 
keeps referring to? “Jews 
have lived for many centu- 
ries without power. Without any 
possibility of exercising power, with- 
out the need to exercise power. 
Learning to live with power, when 
you haven't had it, is a terrible chal- 
lenge. The Christian church faced 
it, in the 4th century A.D., and that 
led to terrible persecutions, and all 
sorts of problems. Israel is going 
through that same process; it's 
learning how to use power and how 
to abuse power. (...] I believe that 
Israel will learn to live with 
power]...]. In the meantime, I do 
deplore some of the actions of the 
Israeli state. But that is learning how 
to grow up and take control of your 
own destiny and it's a form of ado- 
lescence." 

When will diis “adolescent” state 
be made to learn from its mistakes? 
It’s hard to imagine another situa- 
tion where such an excuse would 
be thought acceptable. And his anal- 
ogy with the Christian church could 
hardly be hoped to be accurate: its 
Crusades, the condemnation of 
Galileo for heresy, and numerous 
other nastily vindictive “adolescent" 
abuses of power continued to hap- 
pen many centuries after the forma- 
tive time de Lange refers to. 

To be fair, he acknowledges the 
problems: when I turn the tape re- 
corder off, he tells me that I should 
have been harder on him on diis last 
subject. 

But it’s too late. Mr. de Lange 
rushes off to another interview. I'm 
still not convinced by his great mis- 
sion. He’s pulled a lot of inspiring 
generalizations out of his historian's 
hat, but his world seems awfully 
clean and neat: everyone has a role 
to play, and everything works out 
in the end. The continuity dis- 
cerned. But I'm not sure it has been 
- and somehow, I don’t think 
Nicholas de Lange is either. 



"Very large numbers, perhaps the 
majority, of Jews today find it dif- 
ficult to think of themselves as re- 
ligious in traditional terms.f...] 
And you know, believing in God 
is very difficult after Auschwitz." 






Finding the Humour in 
Chekhov 

New production understands the 

author’s lighter side 

L . . 1 1 ^ I • •• ^ 



by Hanna Rabinovich 



I t seems that if you go out into a 
crowd of random teenagers, you 
can often hear a lot of abuse di- 
rected at one of Russia’s most fa- 
mous playwrights. Many people 
view him as tragic and boring; his 
plays are considered to be melodra- 
matic and anticlimactic. Of course, 
travel in some other circles, and you 
may hear glowing praise of his gen- 




Candice Ornskin as "arkadina" 
ius in portraying the everyday life 
of ordinary people with poignancy 
and clarity. 

With all the mixed opinions I had 
heard of Chekhov’s other plays, I 
was wary of attending The Seagull, 
performed last week in McGill’s 
Players' Theatre. Yet as I sat down 
in the rather small theatre, I sud- 
denly felt excited and a bit more 
optimistic, laying down my coat I 
glanced at the stage. Along the two 
walls, vines were woven through 
white trellises and flowers sat in 
boxes situated about the stage. It 
was an inviting stage, cozy and wel- 
coming. Set Designer Andrea 
Kennedy and Art Decorator Natalie 
Adamov did an phenomenal job rec- 
reating the informal yet beautiful 
atmosphere of a timeless, Russian 
home. 1 decided that even if The 
Seagull didn’t live up to my expec- 
tations of an exceptional play, at 
least i could admire the scenery'. 

Luckily, due in part to Chekhov's 
talent and in part to the ability of 
various actors, I didn't have to re- 
sort to too many hours of decorat- 
ing notes. In his plays, Chekhov con- 
centrates on capturing the moods 
and attitudes of his civilian charac- 
ters. He uses his plays to reflect 
upon the ordinary events of an av- 
erage person’s life and to commu- 
nicate the bittersweet balance of 
sorrow and joy in social life. Into 
the script he works comedic phrases 
and episodes, showing that even in 



the most tragic of situations, there of the play. The actors occasionally 
is a lighter side. tripped up in the tangle of Chekhov 

Director Christina Piovesan ex- convoluted dialogue - though this 
pertly picks up on these sometimes wordiness may have developed 
direct, but often subtle humorous through translation, a well known 
episodes. She plays with the stag- difficulty for certain Chekhov adap- 
ing and timing of the lines allowing tations. 

her actors to bring out the facetious The story itself follows the life 

elements of the script. Candice of a family, focusing on the relation- 
Ornstein plays the flamboyant ship between a young director, 

Constantin and his lover Nina, an 
aspiring actress (beautifully played 
by Carol Piovesan). At the onset of 
the play the couple is in love, how- 
ever a tension exists between their 
families. Despite this, Nina contin- 
ues to see Constantin and they are 
apparently happy. As the play con- 
tinues, Constantin becomes increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with his work and 
life, and frustrated by the unappre- 
ciative discouragement of his 
mother. Eventually, at what seems 
to be the rockiest point in Nina and 
Constantin’s relationship, an older, 
well-respected writer, Trigonin 
(played by Timothy S. Fizsimmons) 

' and Paul Di Biase as "Dron" visits the family and subtly seduces 
Madam Arkadina with style. She is Nina. 

the mother of a young director, Somehow, despite the clarity 
Constantin (powerfully performed with which Chekhov portrays real 
by Andrew Zadcl). Together with life problems, and the strength of 
Sorin, an aging estate owner played several of the characters, I still felt 
wittingly by Edward Fuller, that 1 could not completely aban- 
Chekhov’s humour is brought to the don myself to the play. Perhaps it 
stage. was the awkward scene changes and 

Yet '« lighting, or 

maybe it was 
the uncon- 
vincing snap 
of an obvi- 
ously toy gun. 
Such amateur 
aspects on the 
3 director’s be- 
half dimin- 
ished the 
play’s effect, 
% and under- 
mined the di- 
rector's ef- 
forts to bring 
out the scenes 
of unrequited 
love and crea- 
tive frustra- 

sion of tion which 

Chekhov’s reflections on die small play a major role in the develop- 
misfortunes of life. In one scene ment of the plot. Still, the play held 
Stephanie Morley, playing a middle- together well, and if nothing else 

aged, dissatisfied woman, confesses was, in the words of the director “a 
her love to a nonchalant Doctor reminder to relax, sit back, and en- 
Dorn,(Paul Di Biase). The scene joy the ride.” 
captivated and moved the audience. 

Unfortunately, these accom- The Sea Gull plays at Players' 
plished moments sometimes Theatre till Saturday. Info: 398- 
dashed with the other, slower parts 6813. Tickets: 6$ for students. 



contrast 
to some 
of these 
bewitch- 
i n g I y 
funny 
episodes, 
there are 
also sev- 
eral dra- 
m a t i c 
scenes. 



The audi- 
ence was 




c a p 1 1 - 
vated by 
the im- 
pressive 
expres- 
sion of 

Chekhov’s reflections on the small 
misfortunes of life. In one scene 
Stephanie Morley, playing a middle- 
aged, dissatisfied woman, confesses 
her love to a nonchalant Doctor 
Dorn, (Paul Di Biase). The scene 
captivated and moved the audience. 

Unfortunately, these accom- 
plished moments sometimes 
clashed with the other, slower parts 



Caroline Piovesan as "Nina 
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Cinéma L’Amour: 
Sex can never be 
too cheap. 



Thursday, Septembers, 1997 



sex, falafels and poverty 

familiar sights in montreal b9Lori 



Edgar Allan Poe meets 
Mon- 
sieur 
Falafel: 
at the 
corner 



fS 
Laurent 



Montreal beggar - a common 
reminder of this city’s over- 
whelming poverty. 
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The hip and well-trodden 
St. Laurent sidewalk. 
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Lem Story 

An intimate look at a Sick relationship 



by Ira Nayman 



‘my? 

Because it feels good; because it 
gives me an erection; because it 
makes me come; because I’m sick; 
because there was so much sick- 
ness; because I say FUCK THE 
SICKNESS; because I like the at- 
tention; be- 
cause I was 
alone a lot; Sly 
because 

was differ-|l§l|l 
ent; because p§Jg^f 
of what’s in- lplf j 
side me; be- lfi6B 
cause of my^ ^^ 
genes; be- 
cause of my 
parents...” 



The best documentaries show 
their audi- 
ences images 
of the ex- 
tremes of hu- 
man behav- 
iour and dare 
the viewers to 
look away. 

Kirby Dick's 
Sick: The Life 
and Death of 
Bob 
Flanagan, 

Supermasod)ist 
achieves the 
astonishing 
feat of repeat- 
edly assault- 
ing the audi- 
ence with in- 
creasingly 
graphic depic- 
tions of its 
subject’s unu- 
sual behav- 
iour, yet all 

the while maintains our sympathy 
for him. 

The full title, like the film, is 
cheeky and very up front about 
its subject: Sick doesn’t shy away 
from Flanagan's expressions of 
masochism. In fact, the film gains 
much of its dramatic strength 
from a simple, logical progression 
of scenes, starting with the 
humourous insertion of a ball in 
Flanagan's butt, to his wife and 
dominatrix Sheree Rose carving 
her initial into his chest with an 
X-acto knife, to the infamous 
scene of Flanagan nailing his pe- 
nis to a board. 

However, Dick, the director of 
this film, was a friend of 
Flanagan’s for many years, and his 
compassion for his subject makes 
Sick much more than a voyeuris- 
tic freak show. Interspersed with 
the shocking scenes are quiet mo- 
ments which reveal other aspects 
of Flanagan’s life, aspects which 
put his masochism in a broader 
context. 

For instance, Flanagan was 
born with Cystic Fibrosis, and was 
given less than 20 years to live (he 
died at the age of 42). In the film, 
Dick makes the argument that 
masochism was a way for 
Flanagan to control his otherwise 



his back on a gurney in the final 
days of his life, and is pep- 
pered with Flanagan’s poetry, 
song parodies, and perform- 
ance art. Besides being enter- 
taining, the humour helps hu- 
manize Flanagan’s character. 

In addition, Dick believes 
the centre of Sick is the ro- 
mantic relationship between 
Flanagan and Sheree Rose. In 
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above him and, for 45 minutes, 
gave an extemporaneous, remark- 
able but not surprising little 
speech. She talked about their S/ 
M experiences by going over his 
body section by section, the eth- 
ics of S/M and a how-to all mixed 
together. A kind of cooking show, 
if you will. It’s a very touching 
scene where you see this entire 
relationship. The film is a love 
story, and this six minute 
scene is where people 
have come up to me and 
said that this is where they 
see what a love story it is." 

Dick’s closeness to 
Flanagan ensured the film 
wouldn’t be a detached 
exploration of the pros 
and cons of the S/M life- 
style . It did, however, al- 
low Dick access to 
Flanagan’s life which led 
to some astonishingly in- 
timate moments. As he 
physically weakened to- 
wards the end of his life, 
for instance, Flanagan of- 
ten refused to play the 
submissive to Rose’s 
dominatrix. Stripped of 
her dominatrix role, Rose 
didn't know how to ex- 
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1 i f e and/death or. :Bob Flanagan , Superina'qbchi st 
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out of control body (the bodies 
of people with CF produce liquids 
at a far greater rate than they can 
eliminate them; Flanagan’s lungs 
were full of liquid when he died). 

Another way Flanagan coped 
with his illness was to develop a 
wicked sense of humour about 
himself and his world; the film 
opens with Flanagan performing 
a stand-up comedy routine flat on 



“... because of doctors 
and nurses; because 
they tied me to the 
crib so I wouldn’t 
hurt myself; because 
I had time to think; 
because I had time to 
hold my penis; be- 
cause I had awful 
stomach aches and 
holding my penis 
made it feel better; 
because I’m a Catho- 
lic; because I still love Lent, and I still 
love my penis, and in spite of it all I 
have no guilt; because my parents said 
BE WHAT YOU WANT TO BE, and this 
is what I want to be...” 

- Bob Flanagan 



an interview 
at the To- 
ronto lnter- 
national 
Film Festi- 
val, Dick ex- 
plained: “We 
shot the sec- 
tion called ‘The Autopsy' where 
Bob was actually prone, naked on 
a gurney and she was standing 



between them - Rose wanting to 
continue in her role long after it 
was appropriate, which Dick was 
able to capture. This is an insight- 
ful move on his part, because, 
even more than the expectedly 
unsettling S/M, these scenes show 
the couple failing to deal with the 
more conventional “roles" that 
arc alien to their habitual relation- 
ship. 

Because of the graphic por- 
trayal of its subject, Sick is often 
a difficult film to sit through. 
Dick, himself, admitted that when 
he first saw some of Rose’s foot- 
age of Flanagan — the penis-nail- 
ing scene, for instance - he found 
it hard to watch. To his credit, 
Dick never considered omitting 
some of the more extreme foot- 
age. As it stands, he has presented 
us with an honest and unflinch- 
ing portrayal of his subject, oblig- 
ing us, the viewers, to confront 
certain realities we'd otherwise 
rather ignore. 

However, what’s most surpris- 
ing is that in the final analysis, 
Sick deals with emotional issues 
we all have to go through at some 
point in our lives: how to cope 
with our bodies when they’re not 
functioning properly; whether to 
hide or openly em- 
brace aspects of our 
personalities of which 
others may not ap- 
prove; and, yes, 
whether we’ll find our 
one true love. After 
watching Sick, you 
may not love Bob 
Flanagan or how he 
chose to live; but to 
the extent that Dick 
successfully elicits our 
sympathies for a char- 
acter whose experi- 
ences are alien to most 
of us, he has created a 
rewarding film. 



press her affection for him, or her 
fear of being left alone after he 
died. This caused some bickering 



Anyone interested in 
seeing Bob's impaled 
penis can catch Sick for 
the next two weeks at 
Cinéma du litre. All kid- 
ding aside, it is a re- 
markable movie. 
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On the Cutting. Edge 

of Quebec Creativity 

Young artists take to the stage with a 
November to Remember 

by Erica Lee 



“This is the new main- 
stream.” 

With this proclamation by artistic 
director Guy Sprung, Theatre 
1774’s A November to Remember 
was unveiled. Some of the shows, 
by local artists touted as the cutting 
edge of Québec creativity, were pre- 
viously performed at festivals such 
as the Montréal Fringe, and many 
will go on to be mounted on larger 
venues across the city. Tucked away 
on the third floor of a small St- 
Laurent building, the theatre’s 
steeply pitched stairs and unassum- 
ing exterior preclude the possibil- 
ity of accidental discovery by curi- 
ous passerby. But with a mandate 
focused on reaching a large number 
of Montréalers with 
groundbreaking plays, Theatre 1774 
wants and deserves to break out of 
its relative obscurity with an origi- 
nal, quality product. Boasting that 
“production values are secondary, 
the ethos of the 
mega- musical irrel- 
evant", they deliver 
no-frills entertain- 
ment worthy of expo- 
sure. 

However, the 
climb uphill towards 
widespread recogni- 
tion may be steep, as 
even the inhabitants 
of some adjacent 
buildings don’t seem 
to know of the thea- 
tre’s existence. 

Clearly, the message 
needs to get out to an 
audience broader 
than “the usual 
Montréal theatre 
crowd” that was spot- 
ted in attendance at 
opening night. In- 
deed, like Home 
Shopping Network pitch men ped- 
dling their wares to viewers drip- 
ping in cubic zirconia jewelry, the 
theatre was proselytizing to the con- 
verted. More than one member of 
the sparse audience could be over- 
heard saying that they were here 
mainly to see a friend who was per- 
forming. I lowever, one would hope 
that the rest of the public gets on 
side, because A November to Re- 
member is a refreshing and thor- 
oughly engaging experience. 

satire with a savage 
twist 



The festival’s inaugural play on 
the newly revamped Theatre 1774 
stage was Baumguard Cuckoos. As 
noted by playwright and star Patrick 
Goddard, our nation suffers from a 
paucity of stories centred on 
psychotics, a condition he set out 
to correct with gripping results. The 
show deals with Canada’s most sa- 
cred cow, hockey, and gives the 
topic a savage and funny twist. We’re 
all familiar with the cozy, heart- 
warming role that the national pas- 
time plays in Canadian lore- fami- 
lies gathering in front of the cath- 
ode ray tube on Saturday nights to 
watch Hockey Night in Canada on 
CBC, parents building a rink in the 
backyard with concrete and a gar- 
den hose. But Baumguard Cuckoos 
is a tale of what can happen when 
the sport dominates every aspect of 
a family's life and becomes a de- 
structive, rather than positive, force. 

In rural 1960’s Saskatchewan, 



Scotty Frost is his family’s black 
sheep, the runt of an NHL litter. 
Severely scarred lung tissue caused 
by the childhood carelessness of his 
brothers means that Scotty will not 
go on to be a hockey player on an 
Original SLx franchise like his broth- 
ers and all of their male relatives 
before them. This family, however, 
is no ordinary hockey- loving group 
of hosers; here the sport has taken 
on cult-like importance. From the 
cradle, the boys are regaled with 
stories of their legendary 
forcbearers. Their father, wants to 
see that all of his boys carry on the 
tradition, and deviance from the 



family norm is quashed. 

The motif of the cuckoos are a 
symbol of the subjugation Scotty is 
forced to endure as a result of his 
weakened physical condition. His 
father figures that because he can- 
not play hockey, the only way he can 
be useful to the family is by fixing 
things around the house, includ- 
ing his late wife's collection of 
cuckoo clocks. Exacerbating 
Scotty’s diminished esteem in the 
family is that his twin brother is 
the second coming of Jaques 
Plante, a brilliant netminder des- 
tined for glory with the Montréal 
Canadiens. The twins dream of 
heading east together, with Scotty' 
attending university to “make 
something of himself" while his 
brother joins the pantheon of 
Frost family legends. 

The patriarch’s differential 
treatment of the two twins has 
manifested itself in a variety of 
ways in the past. However, 
the final indignity that seals 
the clan’s fate occurs during a 
Christmas dinner, when 
Scotty’s oldest brother an- 
nounces his impending retire- 
ment from the NHL and sub- 
sequently his and his wife’s de- 
sire to live on abandoned fam- 
ily property. Their father, quite 
expectedly, offers Scotty’s 
services in repairing the old 
farm, a task which would take 
years and derail Scotty’s plans 
of escaping the repressive fam- 
ily environment. When Scotty 
protests that his father has 
taken away his past and now 
will ruin his hopes for the fu- 
ture, the scornful reply he re- 
ceives is diat his sole future lies 
in helping to perpetuate the 
family myth by serving the in- 
terests of his brother, one of 
its creators. 

When Scotty puts his mechani- 
cal skills to use in orchestrating the 
demise of his relatives, it is horrible 
but not entirely surprising. His fi- 
nal act seems almost like a natural 
progression from wronged to 
vengeful, the culmination of a life- 
time of frustrations. The key here is 
that an overly consuming love of 
hockey and die prestige it can bring 
is, ultimately, the instrument of the 
Frost family’s destruction. For some, 
the play may hold a special interest 
in light of recent scandals involving 
such venerable Canadian hockey 
shrines as Maple Leaf Gardens, 



where children and their parents 
put too much trust in the concept 
of the NHL as the promised land to 
be reached at all costs. Baumguard 
Cuckoos shows that an obsession 
with nationally held values can lead 
to tragic consequences. 



the ludicrous and lonely 
cowboy 

More opaque in meaning and 
intent is Eric Goulem’s Tl)e Lonely 
Cowboy. While the synopsis in the 
program describes die show as “the 
story of a self- exiled cowboy in love 
with life, obsessed with death, and 
born of the tw'o”, this blurb is in- 
congruous with what was seen on- 
stage. Any speculated meaning of 
these phrases is difficult to recon- 
cile with the portrayal of the cow-- 
boy’s w'orld, which emerges 
through a series of short, mostly 
comical, skits. 

Many amusing moments ensue, 
but their more profound meanings 
are difficult to grasp. An indicative 
example occurs during the cow- 
boy’s account of a tense standoff be- 
tween Mexican and American ban- 
dits in a bar. As the roughnecks 
line up, toe to toe, the impression 
is given that a spaghetti- western 
gunfight of epic proportions is 
about to take place. The situation 
is defused when one of the Mexi- 
can bandits asks an American ban- 
dit to dance, and the whole lot of 
them go waltzing off into the sun- 
set. In a separate sketch, the cow- 
boy muses “how many piddles 
would it take to fill the Grand 
Canyon?” while relieving himself 
off the side of a cliff. While ludi- 
crous and funny, it is doubtful that 
their interest extends beyond their 
comic value. 

As is appropriate in a show 



whose strengths are a number of 
fine sight gags, Goulem’s talent for 
physical comedy and fine eye for ab- 
surdity is the main attraction. The 
rather strange cross- section of mo- 
ments shown from the cowboy’s life 
give him the chance to amuse while 
playing such diverse roles as a 
seven- foot 
cross- dress- 
ing cowboy, 
the desert’s 
own 
RuPaul.and 
a n 

unhinged, 
slobbering 
old man. 

If the 
play is taken 
as the sum 
of its sur- 
face parts, a 
loosely re- 
lated group 
of vignettes whose purpose is more 
to amuse than to provoke thought, 
then it is thoroughly enjoyable. But 
whatever larger dramatic or cul- 
tural implications the narrative 
events may have is open to de- 
bate. 

The net effect of Theatre 1774 
and A November to Remember is 
that of an eclectic, exciting mix of 
shows definitely worth checking 
out. While they may lack a big 
budget and polished exterior, 
Theatre 1774 is possessed of an 
energy sometimes lacking in 
staid, popular theatre. And there 
are signs of hope that Guy 
Sprung’s vision will gain more 
widespread acclaim. The commer- 
cial successes of Broadway shows 
such as Rent and Noise/Funk 
augurs well for the future ofnon- 
traditional theatre-it seems that the 
theatre- going public has finally lost 
their obsession with Andrew Lloyd 
Webber. And if Montrealers do in- 
deed decide to crown Theatre 1774 
as the next big thing, that endorse- 
ment will have been well-earned. 

A November to Remember is oc- 
curring at 396-1 St Laurent, on the 
third floor. Box-office is at Blizart 
(3958 St Laurent). Ivr info call 987- 
1774. Plays will be shown every 
Tlmrsday to Sunday for the rest of 
the month. They include: Doing 
Borrowed Time, Governor of the 
Dew, See Bob Run, Bone Cold, 
Birthmarks, Tintin Untold. 




“Tucked away on the third 
floor of a small St- Laurent 
building, the theatre’s steeply 
pitched stairs and unassuming 
exterior preclude the possibil- 
ity of accidental discovery by 
curious passerby. But with a 
mandate focused on reaching 
a large number of Montréalers 
with groundbreaking plays, 
Theatre 1774 wants and de- 
serves to break out of its rela- 
tive obscurity with an origi- 
nal, quality product.” 
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Love, Reinforcement and an End to 

Blame" Claude Pierre approach to 

Eating Disorders 



by Paul Cornett 

“If you are a parent, family member, 
loved one, or caregiver of a victim, 
or a victim yourself, you know the 
punishing pain and sense of hope- 
lessness caused by eating disor- 
ders.” So reads the introduction to 
Peggy Claude-Pierre’s new book: 
The Secret Language of Hating Dis- 
orders . In this new book, Claude- 
Pierre has attempted to provide a 
new and revolutionary cure for pa- 
tients suffering from eating disor- 
ders. 

Claude-Pierre was thrown into 
this field of work because both of 
her daughters Kirsten and Nicole 
had to fight anorexia. Her interest 
in psychology led her to observe 
and study the effects and origins of 
the illness that plagued her daugh- 
ters. The introduction of her book 
leads you through a series of events 
surrounding her family struggle and 
how these experiences inspired her 
to found the Montreux Clinic. 

Claude-Pierre stresses that the 
cause for eating disorders is not van- 
ity. Stemming from a great deal of 
personal experience from the dis- 
ease, Claude-Pierre claims the villain 
behind eating disorders and other 



mental illnesses, such as obsessive 
compulsive disorder, is what she has 
coined as CNC, or Confirmed Nega- 
tivity Condition. She writes: “An eat- 
ing disorder is to Confirmed Nega- 
tivity Condition as a rash is to 
measles.. .it is a symptom of an un- 
derlying problem. ..CNC is the cul- 
mination of negative subjectivity 
turned against oneself. This hyper- 
critical subjectivity will cause the 
victim to interpret every comment 
made to her as a negative reflection 
on her, or it will make the victim as- 
sume blame for every event, no mat- 
ter how objectively unrelated to 
her.” 

Claude-Pierre breaks down the 
thought pattern of individuals af- 
fected by eating disorders into the 
relatively simple formula that fol- 
lows: “Eating means having food, 
food means having life. I should not 
have life because I do not deserve 
it. I do not deserve life because I 
have failed humanity. Therefore I do 
not deserve food.” 

Included in the book is a collec- 
tion of an illustrating the horrific 
mental anguish of individuals suf- 
fering from eating disorders. One 



drawing shows a person sur- 
rounded by fire which allows no es- 
cape from a torment filled life. Many 
illustrations reveal an overwhelm- 
ing negativity that manipulates and 
turns every little detail of life against 
its victim in order to destroy him or 
her. This is the danger of eating dis- 
orders, maintains Claude -Pierre: 
they turn every comment, imagined 
slight or otherwise into fuel for a 
seif-hatred that, in turn, perpetu- 
ates the eating disorder. 

Claude-Pierre includes in her 
book an explanation of the "dual- 
mind thought pattern", which is 
composed of the Negative 
mindset and the Actual mindset. 
This Negative mindset is not, ac- 
cording to Claude-Pierre, an origi- 
nal component of a person’s psy- 
chological make-up. It is a para- 
site which takes the Actual mindset 
as its host. We read that, in extreme- 
cases, the Negative mind set lashes 
out on the Actual mind-set, or the 
true self. The more control negativ- 
ity has over the former, the more the 
person in question will lose their 
sense of identity. She believes that 
people prone to subjective negativ- 



ity will lose their sense of self to the 
overpowering manipulation of 
negativity. 

The Secret Language of Hating 
Disorders has been criticized for its 
seeming lack of academic content. 
While her writing falters as far as 
empirical justification goes, her 
years of experience reveal practi- 
cal and valuable insights on a con- 
dition that has been deemed in- 
curable by many therapists. Her 
work provides a new perspective 
on an issue where it is particularly 
obvious that a dry scientific ap- 
proach is insufficient to deal with 
the issues. 

The author emphasizes the 
hands-on, intensely intimate 
method of her treatment. This per- 
sonal touch is demonstrated by the 
inclusion of her patients artwork, 
and an extensive selection of prose 
and poetry written by her former 
and current patients. Claude-Pierre 
provides them with a voice by in- 
cluding these works, and it is per- 
haps her way of justifying the cred- 
ibility of her work. Whatever struc- 
tural importance this concluding 
chapter may have, it does reveal the 



encouragement felt by her patients 
who have seen substantial progress 
in their rehabilitation. 

Besides a hands on approach to 
treatment that encourages the pa- 
tients to personally express their 
suffering through art and writing, 
Claude-Pierre puts an emphasis on 
unconditional love as an integral 
part of treatment. 

The author’s argumentation 
comes from a humanistic world 
view which believes that humans are 
inherently good. In the clinic, she 
seeks to help her patients arrive 
at 86 per cent on the “Montreux 
I.ife Wellness Scale.” Why 86 per 
cent and not 100 per cent? 
Claude-Pierre responds: “No one- 
can ever be 100 per cent anything; 
nor should we strive to be. Every 
aspect of this therapy stresses ac- 
ceptance and compassion for our 
imperfections.” 

Eating disorders are the self-de- 
structive result of a relentless and 
extreme striving for perfection. Ac- 
cording to Claude-Pierre, it is 
through love that we can free our- 
selves from the impossible para- 
digms of perfection. 



A 



riewsbrief: Electrical Debates 



I n response to Hydro Quebec’s 
reccndy announced 5-year plan 
focusing on “growth and profit,” 
the Coalition Contre la 
Denationalization de l'Electricité 
(CCDE) is organizing “Power for the 
Peopld/L’énergie des gens," a series 
of events pertaining to public in- 
volvement in Hydro Quebec’s poli- 
cies. The purpose of this conference 
is to develop a sustainable and eco- 
logical vision for Hydro Québec 
and electricity in the province. 

The CCDE is an organization 
representing several groups in 
Québec alarmed by rumors of Hy- 
dro Québec’s possible privatiza- 
tion, its plans to increase over the 
border exportation, and its ques- 
tionable environmental practices. 
The coalition is composed of con- 
sumer groups, environmental ac- 
tivists, farmers, and businesses, 
which represent over 500 000 
Québécois. 

The CCDE was formed about a 
year ago. Tom I iolzinger, of the coa- 
lition, says that they were “appalled, 
alarmed, in shock... at the beginning 
of 1997 when Hydro Québec an- 
nounced its priority to export to the 
U.S. rather than giving priority to 
Québec’s interests.” He goes on to 
say that this would cause a “dam- 
age here, benefit there” effect. “The 



logic of the situation was completely 
wrong," says Holzinger. 

Tooker Gomberg, urban activist 
and one of the organisers of the 
conference, also brings up con- 
cerns about the lack of public 
consultation in the formation of 
the five-year plan. “Hy- 
dro Québec is a crown 
corporation. It should 
be a model for accessi- 
bility, of transpar- 
ency...," says Gomberg. 

But this has not been 
the case. In contrast 
with the 1992 plan, 
which required lengthy 
consultations between 
Hydro and their critics, 
the requirements for 
public consultation in 
the 1997 plan were 
canceled. “A govern- 
ment decree snuffed it 
out in one brutal para- 
graph," says Holzinger. 

Gomberg calls this a 
“shamefully 
antidemocratic approach by the 
Québec government." According to 
Gomberg, it is die responsibility of 
the government to ensure that there 
be interchange between corpora- 
tions owned by the citizens of 
Québec and the public. 



“Major things underway are un- 
democratic and unecological," con- 
tinues Gomberg," Hydro Québec is 
planning to spend 13 billion dollars 
over the next five years. We the citi- 
zens have to have some input.” 
The conference is organised in 



three parts. On Saturday, there will 
be a “strategic conference" which 
will bring together about 80 people 
who have been active in issues re- 
lating to electricity production. This 
includes activists from Quebec, as 
well as representatives from groups 
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across Canada and the U.S., such as 
the Sierra Club and the NRDC. 
These American groups are con- 
cerned by ecological damage in 
Québec which would be caused in 
order to make possible the expor- 
tation of electricity to the Northeast- 
ern States. 

The goal of this 
first part of the 
conference is to 
develop a declara- 
tion for sustain- 
able energy prac- 
tices for Québec, 
which, ideally, 
would be signed 
by all the partici- 
pants at the end of 
the day. 

On Sunday 
November 1 6, 
workshops will 
be held on topics 
relating to elec- 
tricity use and 
production, such 
as environmental 
and aboriginal issues, job creation 
and activism. There will be eleven 
workshops, open to the public, in- 
cluding one directed by Wayne 
Roberts, author of Get a Life which 
is entitled “Jobs, Jobs, Jobs” . 

Finally, there will be a rally on 



Monday November 17 at noon, in 
front of the Hydro Québec building. 
The events of the weekend will 
culminate in the presentation of 
a photovoltaic panel to Hydro 
Québec, hoping to bring their at- 
tention to alternative resources 
for electricity production, such as 
solar and wind energy, as well as 
issues of energy efficiency. Hydro 
Québec will be encouraged to 
place the panel on the roof of their 
building. 

Through the conference, “we 
hope to project a different vision 
of Québec’s energy future (...) 
producing less electricity but us- 
ing it much more wisely," says 
Holzinger. He also hopes to “still 
give our neighbors energy, to be 
used in more friendly ways.” 

Power for the People: 11 Work- 
shops on the Hut tire of Electricity in 
Quebec will be held on November 
16 at UQAM, 1255 rueSt-Denis. Rm 
A-2860. The cost is $5 for the day. 

Let's Rally: Hydro Québec, We 
have a different vision will be hap- 
pening Monday November 17 at 
noon in front of 75 René Lévesque 
Blvd. W. 

-Noémi Tousignant 
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Based On a True Story 
Mack 10 

Priority Records/Virgin 

What’s the truth about True Story/ I 
don’t actually know if Mack 10 is the 
"motherfuckin 1 man,” but it's an easy rap 
to buy. Us weaklings will be familiar with 
this routine. He’s a sociopathic peacock; 
sharp dressed, cold hearted, he’s got a girl- 
friend and a cool pseudonym. What a man. 
I’m insane with jealousy because I’ve got 
to go to boring school, study hard and nur- 
ture an amiable, soft spoken manner in 
anticipation of employment in the mana- 
gerial sector. In contrast, this chicken hawk 
nurtures the drug trade. He carries a “foe- 
foe revolver so my strap ain’t a jammer.” 
Explanations of my career decisions would 
not have such marketability. I've always ad- 
mired people who can just keep talking and 
not run out of things to say, much like the 
audacious and off colour rantings of a party 
guest who nobody knows. 

He talks so fast, and so does Ice Cube, 
and especially E-40. E-40 is better than 
Mack 10, with such an emphatic delivery 
that you can almost feel the spit flying from 
his rapidly contorting lips. Snoop cameos, 
and his meandering diction also upstages 
Mack 10’s standard issue tough guy tone. 

The truth about True Story is that the 
whole scene seems a little ossified. The al- 
bum has the heavy’ beats, the heavy dudes, 
the funny sounds, the crack, etc. In pro- 
duction, the album has picked up a nice 
thunking spatial domination and repetitive 
soundscape. True Story is held together by 
a consistent distribution of its component 
parts; the buzz, the hum, the throb, the tin- 
gle, the funk riffs and the honey smooth 
background singers all come in at regular 
intervals and support Mack 10’s combined 
tone of common sense and violence. But 
out of respect for the truth, it would be 
inaccurate to describe this album as any- 
thing other than formulaic. 

- Mullein Buss 



Everything I Play Is Gonna Be 
Funky 

Lou Donaldson 

Blue Note Records 

Any musician willing to name an album 
Everything I Play Is Gonna Be Funky, 
clearly has no shame. True, this record was 
originally released in 1970, an era not 
known for its taste for the ‘finer things.’ 
After all, polyester suits, bad facial hair and 
Alice Cooper were just coming into their 
own during this period. Nonetheless, Eve- 
rything l Play Is Gonna be Funky outdoes 
even its own extravagant era and can rightly 
be heralded as one of the essential yet 
largely overlooked 70s party music al- 
bums. The title-track itself captures the 
essence of the album as the words, “Every- 
thing 1 do is gonna be funky from now on” 
are repeated continuously over a heavily 
grooving funk rhythm. 

One of my favorite cuts on the record is 
“Somewhere Over the Rainbow”; the song 
made famous by Disney captures the true 
essence of what the liner notes call the ‘Lou 
Donaldson Experience.’ A not very odd 
choice for this album, considering the sap- 
piness of the tune, “Somewhere Over the 
Rainbow" combines R&B along with soft 
listenable mellow jazz. Tunes like “West 
Indian Daddy” combine Calypso, straight- 
ahead jazz and a funk rhythm. The album 
notes put it best by describing this I.P as 
“straight forward, and its direction is en- 
tertainment." This is a great description for 
re-release — 1 know a smile comes across 
my face every time I listen to the album. 
True, I'm laughing at the camplness of the 
thing, but I’m also enjoying the sheer fun 
of the music. 

- Gil Shochat 

Modus Operand! 

Photek 

SciencefVirgin 

25 year old Londoner (they must have a 



musically enhanced genetic cess pool) 
Rupert Parks has been setting the 
turntablist world on fire. When he came out 
with the “Ni-Ten 1c Hi Ryu (Two swords 
Technique)” EP, Montréal Junglists were 
effusive in the their praise for the DJ-tunes- 
producer. Klanky beats, finger snaps, me- 
tallic noises and deep bass were combined 
to form what, at first, sounded like a scrap 
yard at a rave. Further listens proved the 
genius. 

In Parks’ simple, basic drum’n’bass, 
Photek has returned with this first full 
length effort (on a major label, no less) that 
is arguably the best drum’n'bass album of 
‘97. (1 feel a swarm of hate letters coming 
on). All the standards are here, the clangs, 
the bangs, the beats and that unmistakable 
deep bass. This album can conceivably be 
called “Ni Ten lchi Ryu” the Sequel. “The 
Hidden Camera," “Smoke Rings” and 
“Minotaur” best exemplify this claim with 
insanity breaks and asylum noises. “KJZ" 
and “The Filth Column" present a new di- 
rection, with a slowed down tempo, piano 
and melody. 

With drum’n'bass splitting out into mil- 
lions of stylistic directions, Photek’s take 
is to strip it all down to the most basic of 
elements: the beat. Even with this bare- 
bones appearances, there is something 
dark, even sinister about his music that 
evokes images of the smoky basement- 
clubs that kicked offdrum'n'bass years ago. 
To call Photek a “pioneer” would be unfair 
to these who invented Jungle when Photek 
was probably still in high school. But you 
can bet the house that this is what the pio- 
neers had originally dreamt of when the 
first break was sped up. 

- Patrick Moss 

Crazy Wisdom 
Chris Warren 

Ava Music 

Canadian artist Chris Warren has taken 
his music - widely ranging in style and in- 



fluence - one step beyond the acoustically 
organic texture inherent in his composi- 
tions. He has developed his own style of 
studio technique which allows for fuller 
musical sounds and broader artistic free- 
dom. His new CD crosses the boundaries 
of pop, world beat, and contemporary com- 
position. Coupled melodies of acoustic 
guitars ring out beneath a serenade of in- 
ward truths. A mellow, contemplative clari- 
net rises up out of musical folds, phoenix- 
like, and draws you deep into layers of 
sound as it descends again. 

“Shame" stands without studio recon- 
struction and is layered instead in the full, 
organic voices of the piece: those of Chris, 
an oboe and a cello. The lyrics here nar- 
rate a sad dance of harmonies between the 
instruments which represents a dialogue 
between the feminine and the masculine 
with sobering effects. In addition, “Shame,” 
“Why?,” “Jerusalem” and “God is Dead” 
have a strong social flavor pulling from rich 
sources. Warren filters broad topics 
through an intensely personal lens, and 
focuses them directly into his music. 

The artist’s refreshing style may, in part, 
be attributed to his Independent label sta- 
tus. In effect, studio arrangement brings an 
entirely separate dimension to music; it is 
an art in its own right. Because the Indie 
scene has become accessible through the 
affordability of studio technologies, inde- 
pendent artists are able to mold this asset 
into a myriad of possibilities. 

Asserting financial freedom into the mu- 
sic scene has allowed the independent art- 
ist to step into the light and show us his 
brilliant colors related in sounds. The re- 
sult is a layering of instruments and har- 
monies bursting open the germinal seeds 
of Chris Warren’s raw material. 

- Anna Alfredson 

For info on Chris Warren: 
http://www. interlog. coni/ —sheer 
1-888-AVA-MUSIC 
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Friday, November 14th 

An evening of Folk music at the Yel- 
low Door. Performing: Rory Hochman 
and Jamie Antal. Admission $3. Doors 
open at 20h. 

Wednesdg^November 

McGill Students’ International de- 
velopment initiative is holding Inter- 
national Development Day, a confer- 



ence where students can find out about vol- 
unteer and career opportunities in inter- 
national development. 

Thursday, November 20th 

Talent night at Hillcl Students’ Soci- 
ety (3460 Stanley). Seven (or so) great acts! 
20h, admission $4. 

Upcoming 

McGill Choral Society will be present- 
ing Handel’s Messiah. 



Ongoing 

Montage is now accepting submis- 
sions for its 1997-98 issue. Submis- 
sions may be left in the Montage box 
in the Arts Porter’s office. We encour- 
age all those interested to attend our 
regular meetings every 2nd Tuesday at 
l630h in Arts 235. See the blackboard 
in the Arts building for details. 

DROP OFF YOUR EVENTS AT WE 
DAILY OFFICE 



EVENTS EVENTS EVENTS EVENTS 
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classifieds 

[Ads may be placed through the Daily 
[Business Office. Room B-07, University 
[Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 14h00. 
[two working days prior to publication. 
[McGill Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
[S4.65 per day. 3 or more consecutive 
[days, S4.10 per day. General Public: 
I S5.90 per day. or S4.95 per day for 3 or 
[more consecutive days. Extra charges 
[may apply, prices include applicable GST 
[or PST. Full payment should accompany 
[your advertising order and may be made 
[in cash or by personal cheque (for 
[amounts over S20 only). For more infor- 
|mation. please visit our oflice or call 398- 
[6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED 
|ADS OVER THE PHONE. PLEASE CHECK 
|YOUR AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
[IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
[financial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
[ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear free 
[of charge upon request if information is 
[incorrect due to our error. The Daily 
[reserves the right not to print arty classi 
I lied ad. 



MOVERS/STORAGE 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or truck. 
Local & long distance. Ott-Tor-Van-NY-Fla-7 
days, 24 hours, low rales. Steve 735-8148. 



HELP WANTE 



Subjects Needed: Women studying at 
McGill for next 2 years to participate in 
Research study on "Persistent Human 
Papilloma Virus." Virus is linked with devel- 
opment of cervical cancer in some women. 
Financial incentive offered. For info, call: 
Gail Kelsall, Research Nurse, 398-2915/ 
6926 email: gailk@oncoloev.lan.mcizill.ca. 



Earn $100-$200/day Master School of 
Bartending - bartending & table service 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15 yrs. McGill rate 
849-2828. WWW.BARTENDIMG.COM 



Christmas Gift Wrappers 

Creative customer service oriented individ- 
uals, locations- Downtown Toronto, 
Mississauga. Managers to S8.25/hour+ 
bonuses. Wrappers to $7. 15/hour. Full/Part 
time, December 1-24. 416-536-5578. 



Working couple seeks mature babysitter 
(non-smoker with references) on Thursdays for 
1-year old in Westmount near Vendôme. If 
interested, call 369-8827 or 983-41 16. 
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in a multimedia presentation 

by Dr. Timothy H. Lim 

Editor, The Dead Sea Scivlls, Eleclrvnlc Reference Library , uol. 1 

7:30 pm, Wednesday, Nov. 19 

Joseph and Ida Berman Auditoiluin 

Jewish Public Library . 5151 Cole St. Catherine Road 
Members and students: $5 — Others: $10 



Info: 345-2627 
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Word Processing of term-papers, theses, 
reports, etc. Word-perfect 5.1 Laser printer. 
Fast professional service close to McGill. 
Brigitte 282-0301 



Editing Services: Theses, Term papers. Will 
correct grammar, style and improve readability. 
David 481-9244. 



advertising: 

398-6790 




SERVICES OFFERED 



English Angst? Proolreadmg/correctmg 
for urav papers, resumes, etc. Also tutor for 
Eng -wntten/conversation. Good rates-pleas- 
ant atmosphere. Tel Lawrence 279-4710. 



LESSONS/COURSES 




School is expensive. Earn some extra 
cash as a telesales rep. Guaranteed salary 
& commissions. No French required. Close 
to University. Ask for Colleen 398-99 1 1 . 
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Art Courses 

Pottery, sculpture, painting, drawing, 
live model, free studio time. 460 St. 
Catherine W. #502 Metro McGill 879-9694. 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1 Microsoft 97/lazcr 

Term papers, resumes, applications, tran- 
scription of tapes. Editing of grammar. 29 
years experience. S1.50/0.S.P. 7 Days/ 
week. On Campus/Peel/ Sherbrooke. 
Paulette 288-9638 



Learn French with a qualified and experi- 
enced teacher (private). Also translation, 
typing services and French writing. In front 
of Atwater metro. Atawater/de Maisonneuve 
932-9035. 



Piano/theory lessons given by a PhD 
music student. Well experienced. Combines 
improvisation and creativity. Relaxed atmo- 
sphere. Reasonable rates. For more details 
935-6277. 
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THE YIDDISH THEATRE 

OF THE SAIDYE BRONFMAN CENTRE FOR THE ARTS PRESENTS 
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“Brilliant. As Fine A Play As You Are 
Likely To See This Season.” 

Gaëtan L. Charlebois, HOUR 

“Enthralled. An Excellent Work About 
Music, Truth, Racism, Joy and Sadness.” 

Patrick Levesque, McGILL DAILY 

JvJon Marans Nov. 1-23, '97 

directed by Simultaneous Translation 

Bryna Wasserman j n or french 

with 3 

Elan Kunin Stan Unger Box Office 739-7944 
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Leanor & Alvin Segal Theatre 
5170, Côte-Ste-Catherine, Mtl 
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NEW COURSE 

WINTER TERM 1997-1998 
Canadian Cultures: Context & issues 

106-202B 

Tuesday, 1:00 pm to 4:00 pm 

Offered by Mr. David McKnight & Professor Jane Everett 

A course on the history of Canadian Cultures from the mid- 
19th century to the present. This course surveys the diversity 
of Canadian cultural identities through literature, drama, 
art and the mass media. Guest lecturers from the academic 
and cultural communities will be Invited. Some of the course 
material will be In French; an ability to read French Is required. 

* „ 



The McGill Institute for the Study of Canada 
L’insUtut d’études canadiennes de McGill 
3463 Peel Street, Montreal, QC H3A 1W7 
Tel: (514) 398-8346 Fax: (514) 398-7336 
INTERNET: http://www.arts.mcglll.ca/programs/rTiisc \ 
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NOUVEAU COURS v 

SESSION HIVER 1997-1998 v 
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Canadian Cultures: Context & Issues 
(Les cultures canadiennes: leur contexte et 
leurs problèmes) 

106-202B 

Mardi de 13 h à 16 h 

Offert par Monsieur David McKnight et professeur Jane Everett 

Cours sur l'histoire des cultures canadiennes depuis le milieu du 
19e siècle jusqu'à présent. Le cours étudiera les différentes 
identités canadiennes par le biais de la littérature, le théâtre, 
l'art et les médias. Il y aura des contérenclers Invités provenant 
tant du milieu universitaire que culturel. Certains ouvrages en 
français seront étudiés; la capacité de lire le français est 
nécessaire. 
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invite you and a guest to 



ONE NIGHT SIAND 
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weslty sniper nasLissja kinski kylemaciachlan mtng-na wen and 
lobert dovvnev jr. It was just one night that changed everything. 



|l^ winner Ml 
wesley snipes 

best actor 

1997 venire 
international 
film festival 
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BAR • WINE • IMPORTS 

Mon-Fri 6pm-3am HAPPY HOUR 6-8PM 

Sat-Sun 9pm-3am (5 14) 288-LUBA 
_2109 Bleury, Montreal (Just below Sherbrooke) III PLACE DES ARTS 











